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NATIONAL MINSTRELSY— BALLADS AND BALLAD SINGERS. 

" Glie me the making of a people's hattads, and let who will enact their law». "—Fletdier of Saitoim. 

** Valdlus onlertat popnlum, meliusqne moratnr, * 

Quam Tersus inopea rernm, nugaeque cauoras."— Bar. J. 2>, 

« 

It is well remarked by Mr. Addison, in his justly celebrated paper on 
the ballad of * the children in the wood,' of whjch Mr. Godwin has 
lately given us so admirable an amplification in his novel of Cloudesley, 
that " those only who are endowed with a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of ridicule, and admire 
nature in her simplicity and nakedness" of beauty. We trust therefore 
that we shall not only be forgiven, but commended by our most think- 
""f> public, for the zeal and diligence with which we have, according to 
♦he Horatian precept, devoted sleepless nights and days to the recovery 
of some of those precious gems of taste and genius, which adorn what 
may, in the strictest sense, be termed "our national literature," and 
which, according to the notion of the grave Scotch politician quoted 
ahove, moves and influences the people 

And wields at will the fierce democracy, 
more than any-other species of writing whatever. 

Notwithstanding the laborious researches of our countryman Mr. 
Uward Bunting, and the elegant adaptations of Mr. Moore, we confess 
that we indulge in a pleasing belief that now, for the first time, most of 
the reliqnes which will be found embalmed in the following paper are 
rescued from the. chilling gripe of forgetfulness, and reserved as a 
«ijMt ij «t(, a possession for ever, to the envy of surrounding nations, 
a "d the admiration of the world. 

Your ballad-singer, let us tell you, is a person, of no despicable 
renown, Whatever you, expectant reader, gentle or simple, may think, 
»ye, or say to the contrary. It may be that you rejoice in possessing 
the luxury of a carriage, and so, rolling along our metropolitan world, 
escaping the jar and jostle of us wayfaring pedestrians, by the sliding 
smoothness of patent axles and Macadam. You have heard but the 
distant murmur of the ballad strain, and asked perhaps in wondering 

" What means that faint halloo?" 

°r> haply, you are an equestrian exquisite, and your charger has taken 

n ght at the admiring auditory thronging round the minstrel, and 

spared your fashionable ears nearly at the expense of your still more 

Hshionable neck, starched into the newest stiffness : or you may chance 

be a dandy of inferior grade, and only ride that homely yet handy 

^nimal cleped, in the vulgar tongue, thanks mare, and are forced to be 

""tented with « the bare ground," consoling yourself for this contact 

in mere citizens, by staring every woman you meet out of counte- 

of X e ' *"* P reservim J yourself from the tainted atmosphere of the dross 

•p hu manity that surrounds you, by the purifying influence of a cigar. 

Pre 6aC j aBd "^ of you then ' we confidentl y aflinn, that you are not 

for* t0 give any °P"" on on tne 8al, j«ct, and we enjoin you there- 

e to a sacred silence, while we sing " strains never heard before" to 

arti r 6 " 7 a " d - neart y- You ma y» Jl y° n like Jt » S° on reading this 
next a ? d en % nten y° ur benighted understandings, or turn over to the 
and h remain in your " fat contented ignorance" of the sublimity 

beauT y pf our national minstrelsy. 

I 2 
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Your ballad-monger is of great antiquity. — Homer himself, 
The Hind old man of Scioa' rocky shore, 
The father of soul-moving poesy ! 
sat by the way side, or roved from town to town, and sang 

His own bright rhapsodies. 
But if this be going too fer back, and you are inclined to tax us with affec- 
tation for so classical an authority for Bartle Corcoran's vocation, we 
shall jump over a handful of centuries, and bring you down " at one 
fell swoop" to the middle ages, citing the troubadours and jongleurs as 
examples of the ballad-monger's craft. To be sure, all sentimental 
young ladies will cry shame upon us at this, and think of L. E. L. and 
the Improvisatrice, and remember the fatal fame of Raoul de Couci. 
But, gentle young ladies, start not — our ballad-singers are the true 
descendants of those worthies, the troubadours ; something the worse 
for the wear perhaps, just the least in the world degenerated, or so, 
like many another romantic thing of the same day. 

For instance, your gentle page of fayre ladye is, in modern times, a 
pert servant boy with a snub nose, vying in brilliancy with the scarlet 
collar that overlaps his blue jacket. Your faithful bower-woman has 
rather a poor representative in the roguish petite maitresse of a French 
maid, who is, for all the world, like a milliner's doll, except in the arti- 
cle of silence. Your gallant knight himself, no longer bestrides a 
proudly-prancing war-horse, sheathed " in complete steel" with spear in 
rest, ready to " answer all comers" in the lists, at the behest of his 

ladye love No. Your warrior, now-a-days, is no longer a " jintle- 

man in the tin clothes," as Jerry Sullivan describes him, but a very 
spruce man milliner sort of person, in superfine scarlet, ready to 
answer courteous invitations — to dinner. Your warder, or warden, is, in 
fact, now a mere hall-porter, and the high-sounding " donjon keep" has 
dwindled into Newgate's unromantic cell. 

And now, having, we think, successfully proved that your ballad- 
singer comes of an " ould ancient family," we trust we have influenced 
the aristocratic feelings of our readers in his favour, and hoping for a 
patient reading, we shall plunge directly into our subject, first ask- 
ing pardon for this somewhat lengthy introduction, into which our 
anxiety for the reputation of the ancient and respectable craft of ballad- 
singing has betrayed us. 

When day begins to wane, and the evening air is fresh, (if any thing 
can ever be fresh in a city,) and people are sauntering along the 
streets as if the business of all were over— -of all, save the lamplighter, 
he, the only active being amongst a world of loungers, skipping along 
from lamp to lamp, which one by one, " start into light" with perspective 
regularity, telling of the flight of the " flaming minister" up the long 
street before you — then, we say, is it pleasant to roam along the quays, 
for instance, and halt at the foot of each bridge, or branch off into 
Capel-street or Parliament-street, or proceed further westward to the 
more vocal neighbourhood of Bridge or Barrack-streets, and listen to 
the ballad-singers of all denominations that, without fail, are labouring 
in their vocation in these quarters. 

Music, they say, sounds sweetest upon water, and hence the reason! 
we suppose, of the ballad-singer choosing the vicinity of the river for 
his trade, and like that other notorious songster the nightingale, he, 
too, prefers the evening for his strains. Ballad-singers, to be sure, may 
be heard at all times of the day, making tuneful the corners of every 
street in the city, and moving the vocal air " to testify their hidden 
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residence ;" but, to the initiated in ballads, they are detected at once 
for scurvy pretenders. No ballad-singer of any eminence in his or her 
profession, ever appears until the sun is well down ; your she ballad- 
singers in particular are all « maids that love the moon," and indeed 
the choicest amongst them, like your very fashionable people at a 
party, do not condescend to favour their friends by their presence, until 
a good while after the others have made their entrie. 

The amateur in ballads well knows where he may expect to find good 
entertainment, just as one calculates the sort of party he may expect to 
meet by the address on the card of, invitation. Your amateur, for 
instance, would no more lose his time in listening to a performance in 
Mernon-square, than an officer of the guards would go to a route in 
»kmners'-row. No, no — Merrion-square is far too genteel for any thing 
good in the ballad line. But oh 1 sweet High-street and Corn-market-- 
tutpurse-row.too, (by the bye, always leave your watch and sovereigns 
at home, and carry your pocket handkerchief in your hat, when you go a 
larking in search of ballad minstrelsy,) and so on to Thomas-street, 
lour desperate explorer, who, with a Columbian courage, pants for 
greater and more western discoveries, will push on to the Cross-poddle, 
(as for as which point we once ventured ourselves, and fished for city 
trout in the Brithogue,) double the cape of Tailor's-close, turn the 
corner of Elbow-alley, and penetrate the mysteries of Fumbally's-lane, 
me in the riches of ballad lore, returning to the the civilized haunts of 
men by the purlieus of Patrick's close, Golden-lane, and so on through 
Niueeze-gut-alley until he gets into port— that is, Kevin's-por1^-*nd 
there, at the corner of Cheater sAsae, it is hard if he do not get an honest 
nap'orth of ballad. They are generally loving and pathetic in this quar- 
ter, Kevin-street, as if the music of the region were, with an antithe- 
tical peculiarity, of a different turn from the hard-hearted saint whose 
name it bears. St. Kevin-street is endeared to us by many tender re- 
collections, and here it was that the iron entered our sole as we listened, 
lor the first time, to the following touching effusion : 

Oh Jtmmt-a Jiro-roy I lOre yo a well, 

i Love yo" better nor my tonguE Can tell- 

/ love you well but 1 dan not show it, 

I lo Ve you well 6ud let no oNe kNou» it. 
what a beautiful union of affection and delicacy in the last line ! — the 
S« ne ro«s confidence of a devoted heart, with the tender timidity of 
the blushing maid, shrinking at the thought of the discovery of her 
passion to the multitude :— with the sincerity of a Juliet she openly 
avows her flame, 

« I love you well," 
»ut at the same time wishing it to be, as Moore says, 



-Curtain'd from the sight 



, Of the rude world," 

s>he cautiously adds, 

" But let no one know it." 
This is, perhaps, an inferior specimen of the amatory ballad, but as 
is one of the early impressions made on our young imagination, we 
ope we may fee pardon,,,! f or giving it pi BCe even before those of 
'oftier pretensions ; 

« On revient toujours 
a ses premiers amours." 

The ballad, though coming generally under the denomination of 
ync poetry, may be classified under various heads. First, in order 
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due, we class the amatory ; then there are the political and the pole- 
mical ; though, indeed, we should follow, we are inclined to think, the 
order adopted in the favourite corporation phrase of " church and 
state ;" and so we shall arrange our ballads more fitly by giving the pole- 
micals the pas; the order will then stand thus: 

Amatory, Bacchanalian, 

Polemical, Descriptive, 
Political, and 

Patriotic, Non-descriptive. 

Sometimes, in the Amatory, the bewitching blandishments of the 
fair are pourtrayed with a force and vivid simplicity which Catullus 
might envy ; thus, in depicting the " taking ways" of Miss Judith 
O'Reilley, who had, it would seem, a penchant for leading soft-hearted 
youths " the other way," as Mr. Moore delicately expresses it, the 
minstrel describes the progress of the potent spell : 

Och Judy Riley you use me vilely, 

And like a child me do coax and decoy, 

Its myself thats thiukin while you do be winkin 

So soft upon me, you will my heart destroy. 

Again, the poet often revels in the contemplation of the joint attrac- 
tions of his mistress's beauties and accomplishments, and at the same 
time that he tells you she is 

" As lovely as Mania," 
he exalts in announcing that 

" She plays on the piania." 

While in the description of a rurial swain by his inamorata, we arc 
informed that 

Apollo's Gooldtn hair with his could not compare 
Astonished were All the behoitldhers. 

Sometimes our ballad bards become enamoured of the simple beauties 
of nature, and leaving the imagery of the Heathen Mythology, of 
which they we so fond, and which they wield with a richness and 
facility peculiar to themselves, they give us a touch of the natural, as 
will be seen in the following, " The Star of sweet Dundalk;" and 
observe, Dundalk being a seaport, with a very just and accurate percep- 
tion of .propriety the poem has been headed with a ship in full sail. 




THE STAB OF SWEET DUND-ALK. 

In beauteous spring when birds do sing, 
And cheer each mertle shade, 
And shepherd's sWains surnades the Planes 
To find their lambs thats st Rayed. 
This novel application of serenading must strike every one with 
admiration. 

nigh Rodcn's Grove I chanced to rove 
To take a rurial walk, 
when to my sight appeared in White 
The star of sweet dundalk. 

The lady having, most luckily for the rhyme, appeared in white, the 
perambulating lover addresses her j and after having " struggled for to 
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talk" to this most resplendent " Star of sweet Dundalk," he assures her 
he is bewildered, and that his heart is bleeding, and thus continues : 

Your beauteous face my wounds eucraso 

And SKin more white than chaLK, 

Makes me regret the Day i met 

The STar of sweet dundalk. 

But the lady, very prudently, replies — 

Now sir if I would but cumply 
And give to you my HanD, 
Perhaps that you would prove untrue 
Be pleased to understand. 

How polite!! — Here she divides our admiration; for we know not 
whether most to applaud her discretion or her good manners. At 
length he only requests to become her " slave, poor swain and friend." 
This proposition is listened to, but still she is intent on " minding her 
business just as she ought to do," like the celebrated O'Kafferty, and 
insists on first " milking her cow ;" after which we are favoured with 
this information : 

When she had done 
Then off we come 
and carelessly did walk, 
and slowly paced 
To her sweet pLace 
Convenient to sweet Dundalk. 

She then brings him into her father's house, which is " as white as 
chalk," and (of course) " nigh hand to sweet Dundalk ;" and we dis- 
cover at last that he has a warm shebeen house, and a drop of comfort 
for the traveller : so our hero calls for a glass to drink the health of this 
" Star of sweet Dundalk," and enable him, doubtless, to see her charms 
double, but she, still "minding her business" O'Rafferty like, hands 
him a glass, and very dutifully to her father, though, we regret to say, 
y ery unsentimentally to her lover, the aforesaid glass she 

" Mark'd it up in chalk j" 
and as this must, at once, destroy all romantic interest in the " Star of 
sweet Dundalk," we shall say no more about a heroine that so unworthily 
degenerates into an avaricious bar-maid. But, by way of counterpoise, 
we shall give an example of a " holier flame ;" and after the money-loving 
Dundalker, it is really " refreshing" to meet an instance proving the 
utter devotedness of the female heart, when once imbued with the 
tender passion. Can there be a more disinterested love than this? 

Oh Thody Brady you are my darlin 

You are my looking-glass from night till morning, 

I love you betther without one fanfin 

Than Brian Gallagher vr'ul house and garden. 

What fitness, too, there is in the simile, " you are tny looking- 
glass" — the dearest thing under the sun to a woman. 

In the Polemical line, the ballad in Ireland is perfectly national ; no 
other country, we believe, sings polemics ; but religion, like love, is 
nourished by oppression, and hence a cause may be assigned why the 
Roman catholic population of Ireland enjoyed, with peculiar zest, the 
ballads that praised their persecuted faith. But of the many fatal 
results of the relief bill, not the least deplorable is the " dark oblivion" 
into which this exalted class of composition is fast passing away. We 
rejoice to rescue from the corroding fangs of time a specimen in praise 
°i the Virgin Mary, and hitting hard at such ultra protestants as busied 
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themselves "in the convartin line," for the good of their benighted 
brethren : 

The blessed Vergin that we prize 

The fairest fair above the skies 

On her the Heretics tells lies 

When they would make convArsions. 

But of the polemical, we candidly confess we are but ill prepared to 
speak at large ; whether it be that, unlike the gentle Desdemona, we 
do not " seriously incline," or our early polemico-ballad-hunting essays 
were not successful, we shall not venture to decide. But one evening, 
at the corner of Mary's-abbey — an appropriate place for religious 
strains — we heard a female ballad-hawker (the men, by-the-bye, do not 
deal in this line; the Frenchman was right when he said a woman's life 
was taken up between love and religion) — and whether it was that we 
could not fairly hear the lady, in consequence of the windows of Ladly'6 
tavern being open, and letting out, along with a stream of very foul air, 
some very queer air also, that was let out of a fiddle ; or that we chanced 
to fall upon an infelicitous passage in her chant, we cannot say, but the 

first audible couplet was 

Tran-a-sub-a-stan-a-si-a-ey-a-shin 
Is de fait in which we do Diffind. 
And this fairly bothered us. Such a jaw-breaker and peace-breaker as 
transubstantiation— quod versu dicere non est— actually done into 

verS e t ! We took to our heels, and this polysyllabic polemical gave 

us a distaste for any more controversial cantatas. 

In the Pouticai, line, no land abounds in ballads like our own 
sweet Emerald Isle. In truth, every Irishman is, we verily believe, by 
birth, a politician. There are many causes assigned for this; and your 
long-headed philosopher could, no doubt, write a very lengthy article 
on that head. But it is not our affair at present; suffice it, therefore, 
to say, politicians they are, and the virus breaks out in divers and 
sundry ballads, varying in style and subject, according to the strength 
of the disease in the sufferer. Some abound in laments for Ireland's 
forlorn condition, but many more are triumphant effusions to the honor 
and glory of the " men of the people.'" We remember one old dowager 
in particular, rather thick in the wind, who wheezed out many a week's 
work in asthmatic praises of Richard Sheil and Daniel O'Connell, Es- 
quires ; but, after the exertion of puffing out one line, she was obliged 
to pause for breath before giving the following one; and a comical effect 
was sometimes produced by the lapses, as in the well-known instance of 
the Scotch precentor. At last, when she did come to the burthen of 
of her song, she threatened, with a significant shake of her head, which 
one eye and a bonnet, both black and fiercely cocked, rendered particu- 
larly impressive, that 

They (viz. the parliament) had betther take care abont what they are at 
For Sbiel is the lad that will give them the chat, 
With a Ballynamona, eroo ! — Ballynamona, eroo ! 
Ballynamona eroo! — Brave Sbiel and O'Connell fOr me! 
There was a Patagonian fair one of the craft, who patronised the mem- 
ber for Clare ixt particular, always got drunk on the strength of his 
success, and generally contrived to have a long chorus or burthen to 
her song, and when, with some difficulty, she picked her way through 
the difficulties of articulation in each verse, it was very diverting to 
observe the complacency with which she dropt into the chorus, and 
seemed to repose herself, as it were, upon its easy monotony which 
ran thu* :— - 
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Consillar ocb. hone ! och hone ! oeh hone ! 
consillar och hone ! och hone ! and och hone-i-o ! 
Con Sillur och hone ! och hone ! och hone ! 
And its you that can stand alone-i-o ! ! 

But the " Shan Van Vogh !" — was the grand popular effusion in the 

great agitator's praise, when he threatened to take the house of com- 
mons by storm at the first election. — Of this we may venture to give 
two verses :— 

Into parliament you'll go, says the Shan Van Vogh, 

To extricate our woe, says the Shan Van Vogh ; 

Our foes you will amaze, 

And all Europe you will Plaze, 

And owld Ireland's now at Aise, 

Says the Shan Van Vogh. 

Our worthy brave O'Connell, says the Shan Van Vogh, 
To have you in we're longing, says the Shan Van Vogh ; 
Sure you we well have tried, 
And you're always at our side, 
And you never tuk a bribe, 

Says the Shan Van Vogh ! 

But the following is one which we cannot resist giving in full, we vouch 
for its being a true attested copy, and those who do not like to read it, 
may adopt the practice of the country schoolmaster when he meets a long 
word that, proves a jawbreaker, id est, to " schkip and go on." 

O'CONNELL'S FAREWELL MEETING IN THE CORN EXCHANGE. 

^s O'Connell and Shells war convarsin about the rent, 

Jack lawless stepp'd in and asked thim what nEws, 

baying are you prepairing to So in o Parlamint. 

Where a loyal Catuolic he can^ be re/used, 

J he time is fast approaching wh»n Catholios will TaKe their sea^s ; 

No Laws can pravant tham Bruns-wicKers are deranged 

In tie Def ince of Britian their loyalty and aid was lent 

f «is Conversation passed in the Corn .Exchange, 

Brave O'Gormon Afahon spoke as the Association did begin, 

saying GentbsmEn i Pray don't think me rude, 

jn This MonTh of February how the bigots the will grinn 

jwke Paul JPry JOmiel he drops in do you think wiV he intrud. 

f he Lowers of the Ministry TAey cant prevent his entry, 

«e know a war wifH him They'll wage, 

^ spite of tHeir Deaterity ice'll have religious libErty 

Ihis conversation passed iN the Corn Exchange, 

J^re well Dearest Danyel Hibernia's confidential frind, 

Our blessin Go along wid you unto The british shore, 

Nobility and Ginteru to Parliamint will you attind, 

*iKewise be accompanied witA The blessings of The Poor. 

JJur foes within The house as mnte as any Mouse, 

i° *** The Agitator Triumphantly arranged, 

£1? or factious clan shall daunt The people's man ; 

* ma conversation passed in the Corn Exchange. 

J«e worthy's of Hioernia's He may fortune Ox those heroes smile, 

Aai every frind in Parlamint That does support the claims, 

™»*e Grattan Plunket and Burdet Brave -dnglissy. 

We'll never forget this hero's memory in our brest Shall ever rEin. 

Here's to maTchless Sheel' and gailent STeall, and Noble Dawson of Dundalk 

* heybe 8 of religions lioerty thawill assail 

or the rites of millions The contind, may God protect dear Dan our FriuD. 
rra y /or his Sa/fe return to oald Irelanrf again. 
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These are no conteniptible specimens of the political, hut they only 
bear on oar " internal resources," as the parliamentary phrase is, and 
•evidently were the work of the " secretary of the home department," 
in ballad affairs. But be it known unto all men by these presents, that 
we have had our " secretary for foreign affairs," also, and the political 
chances and changes of Europe have been descanted upon by the 
Thomas-street muses of our Balladian Parnassus : Bonaparte was the 
" God of their idolatry," and his victories have been the theme of their 
hope and triumph, ingeniously conveyed in drollery or sarcasm, as his 
downfall was of their most doleful ditties, of which we well rememlier 
the mournful burthen of one, 

From Us throne, och, hooh, hone, 
Like a spalpeen he was hurled. 

Yet even in their ' flat despair,' they 

" Cast one longing, lingering look behind," 

and each verse of another cantata, we have often listened to with pensive 
delight, recorded his by-gone glories, although it was wailingly wound 
up with this dismal though euphonious couplet, 

" But he's gone over saes and the high mount-i-ayn-ya 
He is gone far away to the Isle of St. Helcnia 

we hope our readers properly appreciate the fertility of invention and 
boldness of execution, that produced for the occasion so novel and so 
able an example of the callida junctura of Horace, upon which Bishop 
Hnrd has written so much, as is evinced in this truly musical variety 
of the common place word, mountain. 

Subsequently however, a strain of jubilee for the re-establishment of 
the Napoleon dynasty, was long and loudly, though perhaps somewhat 
prematurely indulged in, and most of our readers cannot but remember 
hearing the detail of anticipated glories, and many a time and oft the 
burthen of the exultant chorus, piercing the nights' dull ear : 
When the young King of roome from the coort of Vianna 
Will bring his father back from the isle of St. Helena ! 

As an example of the Patriotic, we picked up a morgeau in the " west 
end," one evening while we stood amongst many admiring and apostro- 
phizing auditors, which is quite too rich to give en masse to our readers ; 
we would not surfeit them with the good things of the ballad world, and 
they must be content, therefore, with some extracts from the * bran new 
ballad called by the way of a title,' " The Wild Irishman," which a 
Herculean Hibernian, with a voice like thunder, was pouring from his 
patriotic throat ; he commenced by informing his audience that 
When God made the sowl of a wild Irishman 
He fill'd him with love and creations wide span, 

And ger him perflations that never is seen 
In statue he's matchless — an angel in face. 

(our friend certainly teas an exception.) 
The in vy of mankind in iligance and grace 
At foot ball and hurlin' agility's sons 
(And her daughters so fan-, all as spotless as nuns) 
When victorious— all mercy — Oh, Erin the green. 

Erin, the green's forlorn condition was very feelingly depicted in the 
two succeeding stanzas, and fearing there was no human probability of 
her situation being bettered, the saints were thus characteristically in- 
voked. 
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Oh St Patrick, Reuisflilii! St. Bridget asthere fi 
Colltun tuiB O maToumeen your mastAer implore, 
To look down with compassion on Erin tie green. 

This appeal to " the masther," is cjuite irresistible. 

But in this it will be perceived there is a mixture of the political 
mingled with the patriotic ; a tint of devotion to party, tinging the 
love of country. The poem having its birth k the Liberty, it is possible 
that the poet, influenced by the localities, wrought his verses as the 
weaver works his stuff, and so his production is »hot, as the technical 
phrase is, with two material*, and reminds us of the alternate flickering 
of green and red that we see in the national tabbinet dresses of our kit 
countrywomen. 

Of the Bacchanalian, some falsely imagine " Patrick's day" to be a 
good example, English people in particular, suppose "Patrick's day," 
m words and music must be the beau idial of an Irish song, whereas, itt 
neither is it a happy specimen, as for the words, there is amongst them 
a couplet that pronounces, at once, damning sentence against the whole 
composition. 

And we will be merry 
A drinking of sherry. 

B*hl sberry indeed, no Irish ballad laureat ever wrote two sack 
hoes, it is the production of a bungler, especially when we consider that 
any but a thorough blockhead could have so easily rhymed it thus: 

And we will be frisky 
A drinking of whiskey 
On Patrick's day in the morning. 

" Garryowen,*' that much superior air, which, in our opinion, ought to 
»• the national one instead, is disfigured, in like manner, by a word 
which grates harshly upon the ear of the connoisseur . 

Then come my boys well drink brown ak 
We'll pay the reckoning on the nail 
And devil a man shall go to jail 
From garryowgn my glory. 

We confess we cannot bear this ale ; something ails as at the sound, 
md it disturbs our association of ideas; ale, at onee refers us to 
England ; and pot-bellied John Bulls and Bonifaces, instead of rauscuW 
™«ies, present themselves to our " mind's-eye :" it is a pity, lor the 
other lines are good, particularly the third, which displays that noble 
contempt of the laws, so truly characteristic of our heroes of the south. 
But here follows a touch of the true Bacchanalian, in which our na- 
tional beverage is victoriously vindicated. 

The ould ladies lores canine. 
The sailors all brag of their xum 
It's a foUy to talk, Paddy whack 
Knows there's nothing hke whisky far fira 
They may talk of two birds in a bush, 
Bnt Fd rather have one in the hand, 
For if nun is the pride of the Soe 
'Tfe whisky's the pride of our land. 

"hat a logical deduction is here drawn from ft proverb that is " some- 
what musty," as our friend Hamlet says I a bird in the, hand is worth 
**° in the bush. Argjd, whisky is much better drinking than rum. 

1 he inference is as clear as ditch water. 

k2 
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The bard next proceeds to exult in our superiority over other nations 
in the native tipple, which he thus felicitously illustrates : 

The Dutchman he has a big but 
Full of gin, and the munseers drinks port 
To the divil I pitch sitch rot-gut, 
For to drink it would'nt be any sport 
'Tis the juice of the shamrock at home 
That is brew'd in brave Bacchus's still, 
Bates the world, and its of sweet Innishowen 
I wish that I now had my fill. 

Here is a happy adaptation of classical knowledge to the subject in 
hand ; Bacchus's still is a great hit. Burns himself indulges in a similar 
liberty, when he uses his national dialect to name the fount of Castaly : 
" Castalia's bum an a' that" 

But as the bacchanalian must be an uninteresting theme to our fair 
readers, we shall content ourselves with the specimens already given in 
that line, and hurry on to the next in order of succession, viz. Descrip- 
tive. 

We Irish are fond of dilating on whatsoever subject we treat, (per- 
chance, indeed, at this moment we are giving a practical example,) and 
in the descriptive line of ballad, there is " ample verge" for indulging 
in this national propensity, whether it concern places or persons, men 
or manners, town or country, morning, noon, or night. As a specimen 
in the local line, a brilliant one exists in that far-famed ditty that so 
pathetically sets forth how, 

" A Sailor coorted a Farmer's daughter 

That lived Conewynient to the Isle of Man." 

Here, though with that native delicacy which always characterises 
true genius, the name of the false fair one is withheld, her " local habita- 
tion" is considered matter of importance ; and with admirable precision 
it is laid down, as seamen say, in the most chart-like fashion, 
" ConvaynUnt to the Isle of Man." 
An additional interest is thus excited for the heroine, who must have 
been (as far as we could gather from our visit to Douglas, at the late 
regatta,) either a mermaid, or some amphibious charmer, whom, with 
much critical judgment, the poet has selected as the " deceaver" of a 
naval hero. 

Another felicitous specimen exists in a very old and favorite ballad, 
giving " the whole full, thrue, and particlar account" of how a certain 
highway hero fulfils his crietcel fate. The description of the entire 
trial, including the examination of witnesses, is very graphically given ; 
and when sentence of death is at length pronounced against him, you 
are thus jnost affectingly informed in the first person .• . 
» When they did stnttnce me to Die, 
The judge and the Jury they riz a Mnrnful cry ; 
My TindAer Wife she did roar and Bawl 
While the bittAer Tears from her Eyes did fall, 
Oh ! the curse o' Jasus light on yea all!" 
When he comes to the gallows, he gives a very exemplary exhortation 
to " the throng;" and with a sort of predictive consciousness that he 
shall live in verse, though he must die in fact, he addresses to the mul- 
titude, viva voce, this posthumous appeal : 

" And now r» dead, and let my disgrace 
Be never threw in my Childher's face, 
For they are Young and deserves no blame 
Altho' their Father is came to Shame." 
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_ This sadden adoption of the first person is, however, by no means a 
singular species or metabasis ; on the contrary, we find it a favorite 
figure of speech in such compositions ; for example, in " Tkumama 
Sulla." 

" I have heeiM the town clock give its usual warning 
I am asleep, and dout waken me." 

And again, in the far-famed " Fanny Blair." The victim of Fanny's 
false swearing, after giving this admonitory couplet to all " sportin 
young blades, 

" Beware of young women that follies (follows) bad roles 
For that's why I'm cut off in the flower of my blame," 

concludes by very piously ejaculating, 

" And now its your blessin dear Parrents I crave 
Likewise my dear Mother that did me consave." 

(He had, H would seem, a supernumerary parent oh this occasion,) 

" And now / mi dead and laid in the mould 
The Lord may have Mercy on my poor sinful Sowl !" 

The renowned " Brian O'Lynn" has been the hero of description to 
» great extent ; his apparel even has been deemed worthy of note. 
Few of our readers, we trust, have had their education so utterly 
neglected as to be still in ignorance of the Jlrst stanza of this incompa- 
rable effusion : 

" Brian O'Lynn had no breeches to wear, 
So he bought him a sheep skin to make him a pair; 
With the skinny side out and the woolly side in, 
They are pleasant and cool, says Brian O'Lynn !" 

But Brian is anxious to cut a figure in the world, and laments the 
want of that most, necessary appendage to " ginteel clothin" — a watch : 
out how to come by it is the question. At last Brian hits upon an 
"Vagement, (as a literary friend of our's says^) which, for originality 
« invention, leaves rail-roads and steam-carnages far behind. It u 
with feelings of no ordinary pride and satisfaction that we claim for the 
National Magazine the high and indisputable merit of first introducing 
to public regard and admiration the following inimitable stanza : 
« Brian O'Lynn had no watch to put on, 
So he scooped out a turnip to make him a one ; 
He next put a cricket clone undAer the aAkin, 
Whoo ! they'll think it is tickin', Bays Brian O'Lynn !" 

Karissimus Briney ! What can surpass this? 
, " u * the personal attractions of the fair, form the most inexhaustible 
th "!r f ° r tne P oet ' 8 fency. and gi ye a wider scope to his invention in 
e discovery of apt images : par example : 

" Her waist is taper, 

None is completer 
Like the tuneful nine or the lambs at play; 

And her two eyes shinin 

Like rowlin diamonds, 
And her breath as sweet as the flowers in May." 

We cannot too much admire the richness and perspicuity of this 

un> r Ifu° n : " cn in ^ e dispky of the lady's charms, which combine the 

JJjuwd beauties of the " tuneful nine" with the innocent frolicksomeness 

the "lambs at play;" and perspicuous even to the agreeable feet that 

«e n M two eyes, and both are bright. 
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But we must not venture to trespass too far on thy patience, gentle 
reader. On this subject we could never tire of writing, nor shoulcTst thou 
of* reading, hadst thpu but the felicity of being tinctured, like ourselves, 
with the true ballad-passion. But we must 

" Lore the tassel-gentle back again" 

to our subject, and therefore ahall hasten to a collusion for the present. 
The Non-descript last claims our exemplifying notice, and indeed 
oar memory abounds with illustrations in point; we shalL however, 
content ourselves with one which we look upon as choice, and deserving 
to be marked with three R's, as Dominie Sampson says, denoting the 
rarest eiCeflenCe : 

••The Rhyme ro* wet Ram :* 

which rhyme is declared to be a mystery far beyond Hae poet's compre- 
hension, hitherto undiscovered, and to be classed only with the philoso- 
pher's stone, or such arcana of nature. We hare all heard of the diffi- 
culty of finding a rhyme for tUter, which <mt comntryman overcame at 
once by adducing ehilder as a satisfactory solution} but the bard on this 
occasion soars to soblimer flights s 

No one could discover, 

Prom Calais to Dover, 

The house of Hanover and the town of lhialeer. 

Nor they who belie us, 

And freedom deny as, 

Ould Mr. M g* could never come near : 

For no Methodist preacher, 

Nor oat* linen, blacker, 

The keenest of teachers, nor the wisdom of nan; 

Nor Joanna Soathcoat, 

Nor FitGarild the pott (iioet) 

Nor i*t* y«t wrote a, fit Ayme for the Ham. 

What a wide range the muse has taken here in search of this rhyth- 
mical treaswet' In the depths of the sea, between Calais and Dover, she 
is too tfraitencd: next she throws herself, with as little success, upon the 
munificence of the house of Brunswick, which, by the most perfect 
association of ideas in the world, reminds ber of the town of Dunleer. 
-The new light is next appealed to unavailingly; and the wisdom of man 
very naturally reminds her of Johanna Southcote, who is surpassed in 
the climax by that still greater humbug, FitzGerald the pote. 

This we fearlessly put forward as the most brilliant specimen of the 
non-descript in the world : but as we hope to resume this deeply inte- 
resting and truly national subject ere long again, we forbear for the 
present from insisting more at large Upon the transcendent merits of 
this interesting and truly national species of composition. We have 
*oiae thoughts, indeed, of going through the whole library of Irish 
national literature, prose as well as verse, according as time and leisW* 
will permit, and in that ease our readers may rely on some real trea- 
sures being turned up from time to time ; JJurton's books shall not be 
forgotten in the catalogue. 

♦ We believe an inestimsble friend of od», trho wishes hit sheep in the pool of Btlhttd". » 
here slluded to. r ^ 



